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THE BOYS OF THE CAMP OF THE BiG CREEK LOGGING Co., KNAPPA, ORE., HAVE 
ORGANIZED A VERY SUCCESSFUL BASEBALL TEAM. D.E. STEWART MANAGER OF 
THE COMPANY STATES THAT HIS TEAM IS READY TO MEET ANY OTHER CAMP 
TEAM ON THE COLUMBIA RIVER WITHOUT ANY FEAR OF THE OUTCOME”. 
- THE TIMBERMAN, AUGUST 1916. 





In This Issue ... 

All the stories and most of the photos in this issue were brought to us by 
readers of Cumtux. 

Dr. Stewart McCollom, former president of Clatsop Community College 
sent us two stories. The first reveals the accidental process by which the college 
received funds to build a beautiful new library. The same mysterious process 
brought about his sudden appointment as president of the school. His second 
story covers his early years of work as an underage bartender, and later seining 
on the Desdemona sands. 

David Kussman sent us profiles of his older family members and many photos 
that appear in this issue. By chance, Gladys Oja Hanson left a photo album for us 
to scan and some of the images were a good complement to the ones Dave sent. 

Dr. Greg Jacob celebrated with the Finnish community the service of Vaino 
and Lempi Koskela in the Finnish-Russian war from 1939 to 1944. 

Jim Aalberg, author of the comprehensive and popular book Westport Oregon, 
Home of the Big Sticks and Gold Medal Salmon, has written a story for this issue 
about the Big Creek Logging Company. 

Please consider writing your memories of Clatsop County and preserve 
them by donating them to CCHS, P.O. Box 88, Astoria, Oregon 97103 or email 
to archivist@cumtux.org. 

—The Editor 
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CLATSOP COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
By Dr. Stewart McCollom 


(7 HEBEAUTIFULCLATSOP Community 

l College Library would probably not 
have been built without a lot of very 
strange things happening. The story 
behind the funding of the library 
includes events and circumstances 
that could never have been predicted 
and most likely be termed “flukes.” 
This complicated narrative begins 
with the sad story ofa lone driver being 
ticketed for “excessive speeding” in 
the school zone in front of Warrenton 
High School in a spring morning 
of 1968. The fact the driver was the 
President of the College is not unusual 
except he was never expected to be the 
President. The fact he was driving toa 
meeting of the Oregon Legislature’s 
Ways and Means Committee was very 
unusual because not every Tom, Dick 
or Harry was expected, or invited, to 
meet with this very important group of 
legislators from the Oregon Senate and 
House of Representatives. Finally, the 
fact the President returned to Astoria 
that afternoon with over $600,000 for 
construction of the College Library 
was very unlikely! 

In the beginning of this minor mir- 
acle, it is important to note how and 
why the college ended up in Astoria. 
The siting of the Clatsop Community 
College District in Astoria was very 
problematic. The School’s location 


with the Columbia River to the north 
and the Pacific Ocean to the west re- 
sulted in a student recruitment night- 
mare. None of the other en Oregon 
Community Colleges faced such a 
challenge. Also, the state mandates 
for the establishment of community 
colleges required a level of assessed 
evaluation in the proposed district, in 
addition to a specified number ofhigh 
school graduates. These requirements 
were marginally met. The dogged 
persistence and determination of 
Dick Boss, the college’s first president, 
proved to be the essential catalyst. 
(Fortunately, at an early date, the 
college offerings included unique 
programs that attracted many out-of- 
district students). 

Secondly, the possibility of my 
getting a job at Clatsop College was 
very problematical after the initial job 
offer of $11,000 per year was rescinded. 
Apparently, the President’s offer had 
been vetoed by the College Board of 
Directors. The second offer of $9,000 
was received with mixed emotions 
because it was not very competitive in 
view of my six years of experience asa 
college dean, in addition to my nearly 
acquired doctorate. Also, it seemed 
as if there might be a rather serious 
governance problem at the college. 
However, neither my wife Anne nor I 
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OPEN HOUSE AT THE COLLEGE CELEBRATING ITS FIRST DECADE, JUNE 9, 1967. 
COLLEGE PRSIDENT DR. STEWART MCCOLLOM AT LEFT SPEAKING WITH FORMER 
OREGON GOVERNOR ROBERT HorMEs (1957-59). ALSO PRESENT ARE U.S. 
SENATOR WAYNE MORSE AND U.S. REPRESENATIVE WENDELL WYATI. 


wanted to pass up this opportunity of 
returning to Oregon. In July of 1964 
I joined the staff of Clatsop College 
along with another new Dean, Dr. 
Don Morgan. Morgan ultimately 
moved on to become the President of 
Moses Lake Community College. 
The third unlikely event or fluke 
was my becoming the second president 
of the college. This was definitely not 
in the cards! I was never a candidate 
for the job nor had I been considered 
for the position. Upon the departure 
of Dick Boss, I was asked to chair 
the selection committee. Eventually, 
the Board was presented six viable 
candidates. They selected a com- 


munity college president from Texas 
who was clearly a “heavy hitter.” 
Unfortunately, after spending the next 
week in Clatsop County looking for 
suitable housing the newly selected 
President and his wife came into my 
office and said that because he and 
his wife were deeply upset with a 
number of factors to which he did not 
elaborate he changed his mind about 
accepting the job. Although there was 
some speculation the candidate had 
received a better job offer, I suspected 
the seven days of constant wind and 
rain may have been a factor. After 
calling Henry Dressler, the Board 
Chairman, with the startling news, 
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he asked me to summon the remain- 
ing Board members to an emergency 
Board meeting that very night. To my 
shock and my wife’s alarm, the Board 
by a vote of seven to three voted to 
offer me the job as the next President. 

The next part of this bizarre story 
involves the reason I was racing 
to Salem to meet with the Ways 
and Means Committee. The answer 
requires a little background informa- 
tion. Many years ago, the presidents 
of Oregon’s colleges and universities 
decided to form an organization of 
themselves in order to share with 
each other mutual problems as well as 
representing a combined front when 


approaching the Oregon Legislature 
for funding. With the appearance of 
the eleven fledgling two year com- 
munity colleges, it was deemed a good 
political move to invite the presidents 
of these newly formed colleges into 
their midst. Although, the chairman of 
this group had traditionally been from 
the universities in Eugene, Corvallis, 
and Portland it was decided to select 
for their next chairman, the President 
of the Oregon Community College 
Association who just happened to be 
Stewart McCollom. 

Therefore, in view of my newly 
acquired responsibilities, I was on my 
way to the hastily called Ways and 





LANGUAGE CLASS AT CLATSOP COMMUNITY COLLEGE. CA.1964 
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WATERCOLOR PAINTING CLASS AT CLATSOP COMMUNITY COLLEGE. CA.1964. 


Means Committee meeting to repre- 
sent the Oregon Institutions of Higher 
Learning. The primary purpose of 
the 2 p.m. meeting was to discuss 
the disposition of $630,000 of money 
that had been left over from a number 
of recently completed state funded 
projects. I learned of said meeting at 8 
a.m. in the morning which left me with 
very little time to get from Astoria to 
the Salem meeting on time. 

Next fluke was the totally unantici- 
pated outcome of the Ways and Means 
Committee meeting. As could be ex- 
pected, Larrived about 45 minutes late; 
but in time to hear a presentation by 
The Chancellor of the State System of 
Higher Education noting that because 


of his responsibility and authority to 
govern the dispersal of construction 
monies to Oregon’s Colleges and 
Universities, it was surely appropriate 
he should be given jurisdiction of 
the $630,000. He then proceeded to 
give a lengthy description of all the 
building needs throughout the state. 
Now comes the bizarre part: about 
a year earlier the Ways and Means 
Committee, for no discernable reason 
decided to visit Clatsop Community 
College. (It was probably no coin- 
cidence that salmon fishing out of 
Astoria was at its very best and many 
of the committee members had asked 
for reservations to stay overnight for 
two days following their visit.) During 
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their visit to the college the commit- 
tee was taken to the second floor of 
the old high school building to show 
them the college’s “library.” The librar- 
ian, Roberta Anderson, emotionally 
warned that the floors of this ancient 
high school were not built to support 
the weight of so many books and could 
“collapse any minute.” Meanwhile 
back in Salem when the Chancellor 
completed his presentation, Senator 
Lynn Newbry of Jackson County and 
Co-chair of the Ways and Means com- 
mittee asked the Chancellor if there 
was anyone in the room who could give 
them a figure on the estimated cost of 
the proposed “Catsup” Community 
Library. I informed the Committee 
that by stripping a lot of the non- 
essentials from the construction plan, 
the library could be built for slightly 
over $600,000. Senator Debbs Potts 
from Josephine County said, “Itis now 
after 5 o’clockand I, for one, would like 
to get home tonight so I propose we 
just give the entire $630,00 to ‘Catsop 
College’.” Apparently, the Senator’s 
wish to get home at a “decent hour” 
struck home because the committee 
decided to give the entire sum to 
“Catsop” college unanimously without 
further debate! Later, I informed the 
Secretary to the committee that the 
proper name of the college in question 
was “Clatsop.” 

Isuppose the reader would now like 
to learn the outcome of the speeding 
ticket given to me in front of the 
Warrenton High School? The situation 


was indeed dire. The arresting officer 
(who may well have been giving the 
young intern accompanying him a 
demonstration of how to respond 
to such a reckless and irresponsible 
driver) told me he had half a mind to 
take me to jail immediately. He said 
that ifhe was the judge, he would take 
away my driving license for the “rest 
of your life.” He also warned that I 
would probably get to “cool my heels 
in jail fora while.” From the look on the 
young intern’s face, it seemed possible 
I might get the guillotine! So, early 
Monday morning I was waiting for 
the courthouse doors to open when 
Astoria Attorney, Nick Zafforatis 
joined me. I explained my forthcom- 
ing disaster. As the door opened, he 
asked to see my ticket. “Oh, you lucky 
bastard, this citation shows the time 
of the infraction was 10 minutes after 
the restricted school speed limit had 
expired, therefore your speed ticket 
is probably null and void.” The judge 
agreed but without giving mea lecture 
on being a good model for my fellow 
citizens...he also said I was driving at 
speeds far in excess of what he would 
have expected of a good law-abiding 
citizen like me. I was and am duly 
chastised and truly embarrassed for 
my stupidity! 

A final, rather humorous and some- 
what prophetic library construction 
story involves two Ernies. The first 
is Ernie Davis a Clatsop College 
instructor who taught a number of 
pre-engineering classes and secondly, 
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TYPING CLASS. CA.1964 


Ernie Brown, a long time Astoria 
architect. One morning Ernie Davis 
approached me with the warning that 
the concrete mix was dropping too 
far down the trough leading to the 
foundation forms. He said sucha long 
drop would likely separate the rocks 
from the slurry. I promptly passed 
along the message to Mr. Brown by 
phone. There was a long pause before 
Mr. Brown said, “Dr. McCollom, 
you are the President of this College 
which gives you the authority to 
tell the College faculty what to do; 
however, I have the responsibility 
over the design and construction 
of this library which gives me the 
responsibility to tell the construction 
employees what to do.” His argument 


seemed convincing so little more was 
said. (I did notice that shortly the 
mixer truck was repositioned in order 
to shorten the distance of the “drop.” 
At a College reunion Enie Davis and 
I had a chuckle over the story shortly 
before he passed away. To this day, 
if one were to struggle through the 
underbrush to the Southwest corner 
of the library foundation, one might 
observe the small area were a slight 
amount of rocks have fallen away from 
the mortar. 

In spite of those numerous flukes, 
the Library was built, a stunning and 
lasting commitment to the promise 
of life-long learning to the citizens of 
Clatsop County! jt 
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PRE-W WII MEMORIES FROM THE PAST 
By Stewart McCollom 


NE OF THE fleeting rewards of 

becoming eighty-eight with a rea- 
sonably good long-term memory is 
the ability to bring back episodes and 
personalities from the past that have 
fallen away from public consciousness. 
One such experience that comes to 
mind was skiing on Mt. Hood in 1937. 
I was a unique little beggar because 
at that time there were very few nine- 
year old children skiing on Mount 
Hood. Skiing was a sport for older 
folks. One exception was nine-year 
old Kenny Van Dyke whose father was 
the contractor in charge of building 
Timberline Lodge. This unique build- 
ing project at the timber line ofa large 
formidable mountain was one of the 
early “make-work” efforts fostered by 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s WPA experi- 
ment. The President was at the dedica- 
tion of the lodge and, in fact signed 
the guest book that hopefully is still 
around somewhere. When the lodge 
was completed, Mr. Van Dyke became 
the first manager and he and his family 
became permanent residents. Thus, his 
young son had to ski the three-mile 
trail from the lodge to Government 
Camp each morning in order to meet 
the bus that took him to school. Kenny 
quickly became an excellent skier and 
he won the Junior Olympics in Sun 
Valley competing against seventeen- 


year olds. That trail assumed a new 
dimension a little later as war-time 
shortages became more acute. The 
road to the Lodge was closed for public 
use and most ski tows and lifts were 
shut down. Therefore, the main skiing 
venue was the same trail that Kenny 
Vandyke skied each morning. Skiers 
would assemble in the morning at the 
bottom of the trail and after strapping 
on their cloth “climbers” (a few lucky 
souls owned “seal skin” climbers) 
they would begin the arduous climb 
up the trail. Those who reached the 
top were occasionally rewarded by a 
bowl of water passed to them by the 
caretakers ensconced inside the lodge. 
We were told our silent benefactors 
were “conscientious objectors” who 
were doing their service as caretakers 
for the lodge. 

There were quiteafewScandinavians 
skiing on Mt. Hood in the pre-war 
days, one of whom was Hjalmar Hvam 
a competitor in ski jumping in the 
1928 Olympics. He later started the 
popular ski shop on Portland’s East 
side. Another early skiing enthusiast 
who started a ski shop in Portland was 
Everett Darr. He also opened a winter 
sports shop in Government Camp as 
well as developing a ski area east of 
Government Camp. 
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In 1941, thanks to Carl Reitz, my 
shop teacher at Alameda Grade School 
and also my Scoutmaster, I was ski- 
ing on Mt. Hood on the morning of 
December 7th. As we were heading 
home we heard the news on Mr. Reitz’s 
car radio. We were so excited to get 
home and tell our mothers the bad 
news that the Japanese had bombed 
Pearl Harbor. I have very vivid memo- 
ries of those early WWII days. 

Thanks to my father’s 1940 Hudson 
Teraplane and his “A” gas stamp 
coupons, I was able to take my friends 
skiing. 

There were few women skiing in 
those days. Gretchen Fraser was an 
early competitor who later won a 
silver medal in the Olympics. Also, 
Mary Ann Hill, whose parents owned 
and operated Hill’s restaurant in 
Government Camp, was an excellent 
skier. 

In the early days of the war there 
was a distinct and urgent feeling 
that everyone should help in the 
“war effort” to prepare ourselves for 
the oncoming battles to defeat our 
enemies. Several gigantic ship yards 
were constructed in the Portland area. 
The Oregon Ship Yards, (whose office 
buildings would house the fledgling 
Portland State College after the War) 
Kaiser Shipyards, and Willamette Iron 
and Steel hired thousands of workers 
who had migrated to Portland to help 
in the “war effort.” WISCO even had 
its own pep rally song that would be 
sung during the noon rallies. “We 
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work for WISCO, we think it’s great! 
We are making ships for our Uncle 
Sam and we will never quit till they 
take it on the lam” was a popular ditty 
throughout Portland. One afternoon 
after my day at Grant High School 
was over, I took the Alameda Trolley 
or “street car” (operating on electric 
wires strewn above the streets) to 
my father’s medical office to watch 
him extract a sliver of steel lodged 
in a man’s eye. The removal of the 
splinter was accomplished with a giant 
magnet. These kinds of injuries were 
not unusual for shipyard workers. It 
was also not unusual to hear of women 
taking jobs traditionally considered 
“men’s work.” Women welders and 
riveters became common place. “Rosy 
the riveter” seemed almost human to 
us. There were other motivational ral- 
lies held in downtown Portland. One 
was designed to encourage citizens to 
buy $25 dollar War Bonds. The rallies 
were fittingly called “Bond Drives” 
and featured lots of patriotic speakers, 
war heroes and music. My little band 
dubbed “McCollom’s Mob” by our 
long suffering Grant High School band 
instructor was a frequent participant. 
Several notable music personalities 
would be the “guest musician” and 
play with this little rag tag band. 
Jack Teagarden, the nationally revered 
trombone player graced us with a solo 
as we did a rough rendition of “When 
the Saints Go Marching In” and 
“Little Brown Jug.” Later, we happily 
volunteered to drive Mr. Teagarden 
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to Janzen Beach thanks again to my 
Father’s “A” gas stamp rationing cou- 
pon and the 1940 Hudson Teraplane. 
On the way to his evening “gig” he 
told us the most amazing story about 
himself. He acknowledged not being a 
great trombone player and not having 
a very good singing voice. However, 
when he was starting his music career 
he was the only player who could 
read music thanks to his mother who 
made him learn to read music rather 
than letting him play sports with the 
other kids. 

There were other “drives” to encour- 
age people to save materials that were 
in short supply and needed for the 
war effort. I remember saving the tin 
foil from my chewing gum wrapper 
to give to the “tin drive.” During the 
paper drives I remember huge stacks 
of newspapers standing on the side 
walk waiting to be delivered to the 
“salvage center.” Shortages caused 
many changes in the way we lived. 
Fruits and vegetables no longer arrived 
in cans...in fact, they were frequently 
difficult to find. Therefore, canning 
fruits and vegetables in jars became 
necessary. Another war time custom 
was the use of the ubiquitous lunch 
pail (or “bucket”) that was especially 
popular among the younger children. 
Although hoarding was considered 
unpatriotic, it was permissible to rent 
food lockers in which one could store 
large quantities of beef, fish, vegetables 
or any other commodity one was lucky 
enough to come across. The family 


who had a relative owning a ranch or 
farm was indeed fortunate! As some 
shortages eased up, several new and 
strange manners of dress began to 
appear. “Zoot Suits” with their baggy 
pants and over-sized coats accompa- 
nied by an enormous key chain droop- 
ing below the knees caused plenty of 
comment by the older generation. 
The attraction of many young girls to 
“Wooden Shoes” drew fewer raised eye 
brows...after all, the Dutch wore them 
for years. By the time “Tin” pants and 
“saddle” shoes arrived on the scene 
parents were accustomed to youthful 
attempts to cast their own shadow. 
My youthful effort to “act big” was asa 
high school senior along with many of 
my friends. We would attempt to buy 
beer by wearing a “Ruptured Duck” 
[Honorable Service Lapel Button] 
purloined from an older brother. These 
pins were given to veterans to wear as 
a sign that they were indeed veterans 
of the war. 

Shortage of “able-bodied” men was 
especially acute during the war, mak- 
ing available many job opportunities 
for thirteen-year olds. My first paying 
job was shoveling sawdust into a 
woman’s basement to be burned by 
her sawdust furnace. My wages for 
that two hours of labor was 10 cents. 
Several years later. I was the underage 
bartender at the Gearhart Hotel on 
the Oregon Coast. (Much about that 
later.) I became a teenage ski instruc- 
tor working for the Portland Junior 
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Chamber of Commerce far above my 
pay grade. 

During the war, we frequently drove 
to our Gearhart beach house and 
watched with fascination the hundreds 
of Oregon National Guardsmen and 
Coast Guarders digging fox holes right 
in front of our house. We became ac- 
customed to seeing these young men, 
usually in pairs patrolling along the 
beach, leading fierce looking german 
shepards. They would also do their 
patrolling on horses with a rifle slung 
over their shoulders. During the War 
the Oregon National Guard put on a 
popular tourist attraction called the 
“sham battle” which lasted well after 
the war ended. Another item that 
reminded some of us we were at war 
was the immense dirigible balloons 
that floated above our beach many 
times each day. 

At my young age, my parents rarely 
discussed the war in front of me and 
I had only a vague idea of what was 
going on. There were lots of songs 
we were quick to memorize that 
reminded that a war was going on. A 
good example of these patriotic songs 
urged us to “Don’t sit under the apple 
tree with anyone else but me ‘till I 
come marching home.” Even after a 
Japanese submarine fired several mis- 
siles on the coastline about 20 miles 
from our cottage, I retained a grossly 
inaccurate feeling that war was kind 
ofa fun thing that all of us young boys 
were eager to get into. Years later the 
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Oregon National Guard reappeared 
on the Gearhart beaches, this time 
crawling on their hands and knees in 
front of our house planting little sprigs 
ofsome kind of plant in the sand. There 
was much skepticism whether these 
plants would live in sand, especially 
sand mixed with sea salt. However, the 
scientists at Oregon State College had 
developed a plant that would survive 
in that kind of an environment. These 
little plants were intended to end the 
constant problem of drifting sand that 
ultimately blocked our precious ocean 
view. Every few years it was necessary 
to jack our houses up and rest them on 
railroad ties. Later another method of 
preserving our ocean view was to use 
the large DC8 caterpillar to bulldoze 
the sand away from the houses and 
push it down towards the ocean. Today 
one can see the north-south facing 
berms, now covered with sea grass, 
signs of days gone past. 

I learned the real meaning and the 
horrible consequences of war when 
our cousin and her mother from 
Manila came to live with us. Their fa- 
ther and husband, Dr. Stacy Merchant, 
remained in Manila practicing den- 
tistry. Some months later we received 
what was known as the “dreaded 
telegram” from the War Department 
notifying us that Dr. Merchant had 
been executed by the Japanese at the 
infamous concentration camp, St. 
Thomas. 
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GEARHART BEACH HOME 

Although our family home was in 
Portland, we spent a great deal of time 
in our Gearhart beach house. The ap- 
pliances were quite primitive. Instead 
of a refrigerator we had an “ice box” 
for which Mr. Badger, the first black 
man I had known, would bring blocks 
ofice on his horse drawn wagon. If we 
played our cards right he would allow 
us to scoop up the ice shavings left on 
the bed of his wagon... What a treat! 
Gearhart did not escape the exodus 
of men felt so keenly throughout 
the country. If they were not in the 
services, they were occupied with the 
war effort. Therefore, I quite naturally 
became the underage bartender in 
the Gearhart Hotel. Patrons would 
bring in their bottles of liquor; I 
would promptly place a label on the 
bottle with the customer’s name and 
would sell it back to the customer as 
a mixed drink. The big attraction was 
the singing and banjo music played 
by Portland musician Monte Ballou. I 
vaguely remember his signature song 
prefaced by “Hello Dear, I’ve been 
floating down this old green river... 
(and something like)...and had to 
drink it dry to get back home to you.” 
Gearhart was the home of some well 
known people during and after the 
War including the Hollywood stars 
Claudette Colbert and Edward Everett- 
Horten. Steve McNeil, the prolific 
writer for the Saturday Evening Post 
and James Beard, the world famous 
Chef, were longtime residents. 


Driving to the Oregon Coast from 
Portland was a four-hour challenge. 
The route along the Columbia River 
had many twists and turns includ- 
ing the “loop de loops” near Rainier 
Oregon. Because of the length of 
the journey and also because of gas 
shortages, many fathers chose to 
take the train when they came to the 
beach to be with their families. Each 
Friday afternoon children would go 
to the station to meet their fathers. 
The Gearhart station is long gone but 
a replica of the Seaside station can be 
seen when approaching Seaside on 
highway 101. In 1943, I illegally rode 
that train from Astoria to Portland, 
not exactly in the same form. By that 
time the train was called “the rattler” 
and it carried only freight. I was work- 
ing as a commercial fisherman doing 
“purse” seining with long nets that 
were dragged between two boats down 
the channel of the Columbia River. I 
lived above the horse barn located in 
the middle ofthe Columbia River. This 
process of harvesting large amounts 
of salmon was a very efficient way to 
catch fish. It was not unusual for us to 
end the day with ten tons of fish. Purse 
seining in Oregon was discontinued 
in 1948; however, one can still see the 
pilings that supported the horse barn 
and living quarters when driving over 
the Astoria-Megler Bridge between 
Oregon and Washington. After work 
was over we would make it to shore and 
head for the railroad tracks where the 
afternoon train to Portland was being 
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loaded. We would wait until the train 
started to move and then run alongside 
and jump into an empty car. Too 
dangerous? Never gave it a thought! 

One day while we were working 
on the river we were flabbergasted to 
see a giant ship heading our way. It 
was a “baby flattop” aircraft carrier 
racing pell-mell down the river. Such 
speed was strictly forbidden because 
the backwash from a speeding ship 
would send out a dangerous wave 
that would endanger anyone and 
anything in its wake. This monstros- 
ity was on its way to Russia and was 
obviously exempt from speed restric- 
tions. However, we were not exempt 
from what looked like a frightening 
tidal wave heading directly toward us 
while we were standing in waist deep 
water untangling the net. We promptly 
jumped onto our own flat top raft to 
avoid being drowned. This large raft 
was used to transport the nets with 
their cork line, lead line and web up or 
down the river to begin a new sweep. 
We used this life-saving maneuver 
several more times that summer as 
these gigantic ships sped to a war we 
knew little about. 

My two brothers, having attended 
Oregon State before the war showed 
little interest in academics, but were 
itching to enlist in the Army Air 
Corps. Unfortunately, they were both 
color blind and were not eligible. They 
tried several remedies including eating 
lots of carrots and memorizing the 
“Japanese spot tests” which were used 


by my father to detect color blindness. 
They flunked the tests anyway... 
Brother John joined the Marines 
and while stationed in North Korea, 
helped train young Chinese conscripts 
for combat. Unfortunately many of 
them, having communist or nation- 
alist sympathies were anticipating 
fighting their own war and promptly 
disappeared after completing their 
training and receiving their M1 rifle. 
Brother Donald ran an officers’ club 
in Honolulu during the war. “Tough 
duty” said his older brother. Because 
many of our brothers, fathers and 
neighbors were involved in sensitive 
war work, we were warned by our 
teachers it was not wise to talk about 
what they were doing and where they 
were doing it, especially around other 
people we did not know. We were 
referred to the large billboard displays 
around town warning us, “Loose lips 
sink ships.” 

Because of the large influx of people 
pouring into Portland to work in the 
war effort, little Portland changed dras- 
tically and subtly. Traffic in downtown 
Portland was horrendous, especially 
on weekend nights when hundreds 
of teenagers would elect to cruise 
downtown Broadway. My mother, 
after visiting the revered Meier and 
Frank’s tea room announced disgust- 
edly that “I never saw a single person 
I knew!” The city of Vanport, with its 
population of 30,000 people, sprouted 
up almost overnight. It later practically 
disappeared overnight with the flood 
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of 1948. The number of doctors and 
other professionals dwindled signifi- 
cantly. My father was one of the few 
eye, ear, nose, and throat doctors still 
in town. Just try to find a carpenter 
or plumber! The price of everything 
jumped dramatically. Eventually price 
controls were placed on many goods 
and products. The use of credit ac- 
counts in Portland was very prevalent. 
Inalmost all ofthe retail stores, and in 
any place offering goods or services, 
the customer was asked, “cash or 
charge?” Doctors and other profes- 
sionals were not exempt. Price control 
involved practically anything one 
would buy. A standing joke told about 
the salesman offering to sell a tractor 
for $2,000; however, the chicken 
perched on the hood of the tractor 
cost $750! When my brother wasa high 
school senior and a very good soccer 
player, he was invited to playin a soccer 
match with some Russian sailors off a 
ship docked in Portland. Many of us 
watching that game heard our first 
Russian language spoken. There was 
a constant stream of ships docking 
in Portland which caused frustrating 
delays as every bridge in the city had 
to be raised and lowered as the ships 
arrived and departed. It seemed these 
bridges always being raised during the 
rush hour when thousands of people 
working on the west side of the river 
were heading to their homes on the 
east side. 

Prior to the war we gained an early 
insight into the kind of hardware that 
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made possible the phenomenon of 
mass production which was so much 
a part of the war effort. A frequently 
unemployed neighbor and a self-styled 
inventor who was an embarrassment 
to the neighborhood hit the jack pot 
to everyone’s amazement. He seemed 
to meander around the neighbor- 
hood doing nothing while his wife 
had to be the “bread winner.” Bad! 
Bad! I thought he was kind of nice 
when he gave me a handmade “pea 
shooter” made from a cane. Yes, you 
could shoot peas through it. The final 
embarrassment was when he came to 
our house at dinner time and insisted 
on showing Dad his latest invention. 
Father sent him away after getting a 
brief glance of the “invention.” As my 
father described it to us later, the item 
in question was an ordinary little screw 
sitting in the palm ofhis hand. He had 
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cut two seemingly useless notches 
on the head of the screw resembling 
an x. Our neighbor’s name was Jack 
[Henry F.] Phillips and imagine our 
surprise when a few weeks later he 
drove home with his new 1939 La Salle 
convertible! A few months later the 
Phillips family moved away to a better 
neighborhood. The Phillips Screw 
became a significant contributor to the 
speed and efficiency of America’s war 
production during WWII. 

I would be dreadfully remiss to 
finish this article without alluding to 
some of my teenage perceptions about 
what our brothers, fathers and friends 
were actually going through in fight- 
ing those horrific battles throughout 
Europe and the Pacific “theatres of 
war.” Unfortunately, a deep visceral 
feeling about the terror of war and 
the severe and permanent physical 
and mental price paid by those who 
fought in it escaped me for many years. 
Within my teenage bubble, alot about 
the real world of war was filtered out. 
In spite of the barrage of news we 
received as well as the more tragic and 
poignant signs of war including those 
gold stars posted on the windows of 
homes where one or more boys had 
been lost, the significance of war had 
yet to sink in. Combat veterans return- 
ing home were hopefully sought out by 
us teenage boys eagerly seeking “war 
stories” but veterans of those dread- 
fully bloody campaigns were not about 
to talk about it. 


My enlightenment finally occurred 
a couple of years after the war ended. 
I was a member of a small contingent 
of soldiers assigned to helping prepare 
members of the 5osth Battalion of the 
82nd Airborne Division to conduct 
a maneuver or “sham battle” over a 
distance of thirty miles in three feet 
of snow and in extreme subzero tem- 
peratures. These tough old veterans 
of many bloody combat missions, 
beginning with the invasion of France 
at Omaha Beach, introduced me 
to the real world of war. While we 
were bundled up in our super down 
sleeping bags sipping our brandy and 
ensconced in our recently constructed 
snow cave, they “let it all out.” They 
talked about dumb officers, buddies 
who had made the “ultimate sacrifice” 
and their struggle over the decision to 
“re-up.” One young paratrooper told 
me of his frustration in having to turn 
away from a bully who challenged 
him to fight because he knewifa fight 
ensued he would have to kill the man. 
(His friends told me later that because 
they were taught that to fight was to 
kill and it was difficult to relearn to 
“fight friendly.” I learned then that 
adult men could cry....we all did! 

What I learned from these men 
brought me to the realization of how 
insignificant were all those shortages, 
discomforts, rationing, blackouts 
and other hardships we suffered 
through on the “home front.” All of 
that seems hardly worth mentioning 
when compared with what our young 
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service men and women did for us in 
WWIL. My final experience of things 
related to WWII was my flight in a B17 
that I copped after my discharge from 
the Army in 1948. I rode in the nose 
turret of that battle-scarred bomber 
as it flew me from Colorado Springs 
to the West Coast. The pilot told me 
that he was informed the plane made 
many bombing sorties over Germany 
and was dubbed by its admirers “the 
Flying Fortress”.....but of course, any 
wartime teenage boy could have told 
you that! 


STEWART MCCOLLOM SKIING ON MountT Hoop. 
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Dr. McCollom was President of 
Clatsop Community College in Astoria 
in the 1960s. He later was Executive 
Assistant to the President and Acting 
President of Southern Oregon College 
(SOU) in the 1970s followed by a 
four-year term as Jackson County 
Commissioner. For the past 21 years 
he has been a volunteer mental health 
counselor of seniors with the Jackson 
County Mental Health Department and 
RSVP a private agency. He served in the 
remnants of the 1oth Mountain Division 
in Colorado Springs, Leadville Colorado 
and Pine Camp New York from 1946 to 
1948. 7 
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BAYVIEW MOTEL 


By Dave Kussman 


(C7 HE Bayview MoTEL was built and 

| ha by my grandfather, Nick Kussman. 
In the 1930s, Marine Drive was the 
main highway into and out of Astoria 
from the south. He purchased the land, 
then built several small cottages to be 
rented out to travelers on that main 
highway. As the years progressed, he 
added more cottages. 

Most every Saturday in the 1950s, 
my brother and I and my grandpa 
and grandma would drive around 
Astoria to see what motels had “no 
vacancy” signs posted. It was our way 
of checking out the competition. The 
Lee Motel, the Crest Motel, and the 
Lamplighter were just a few of the 
businesses that were competitors. 

My grandparents, Nickand Marion, 
were frugal people. They went through 
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MARION KUSSMAN AT THE SMALL STORE IN THE BAYVIEW MOTEL 


the Depression, which left them, like 
many people from that time, with a 
waste not/want not attitude. They 
would save the little used bars of soap 
left over from a customer’s stay at the 
motel. We would take these used bars 
and grind them in a meat grinder to 
use as laundry detergent. My grandma 
embroidered the name of the motel on 
all the bedding used, and occasionally, 
she would have to wash the sheets on 
her old ringer washing machine. The 
sheets were then dried on an outdoor 
clothesline, or if it was raining, an 
indoor clothesline in our basement. 

The Kussman’s sold the motel 
around the time that the new Young’s 
Bay Bridge opened in 1964. 
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THE DucK SHACK 


By Dave Kussman 


ther Nick Kussman built a houseboat 
and boathouse at Blind Slough, just 
outside of Knappa. We called it the 
duck shack, and for good reason. 
During duck hunting season, he 
would tow the shack with his boat, 
the Bonnie J, out to the islands off 
Brownsmead and anchor it for the 
season. He and his hunting buddies 
would go out for a week at a time and 
hunt ducks. As you can see from the 
picture, they were pretty successful. 
This practice continued, season after 
season, until the late 1950s. 


Renee: IN THE 19308, my grandfa- 
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My brother Don and I lived with 
our grandparents, Nick and Marion 
Kussman, until 1960. Our job was to 
pluck the ducks he would bring home, 
then “singe” them on the stove to 
burn the remaining down off prior to 
freezing them. The house would smell 
of burnt duck for several days after we 
would process the “harvest.” 

During the off-season, the house- 
boat and boathouse were moored at 


Blind Slough, next to the railroad 
bridge that crosses the slough. Nick 
also fished for crawfish at multiple 
spots on Blind Slough. He had 15 or 
more traps that he would use to catch 
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the crawfish, and an elaborate cooking 
operation at his garage in Astoria, 
complete with pulleys ona slider to lift 
the cooked crawfish from the stove to 
abathtub filled with cold water to cool 


them. Once cooked, he would freeze 
them for all to enjoy throughout the 
year. In 1970, the Oregonian wrote an 
article about Nick and called him the 


{ 
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Don (LEFT) AND DAVE READY TO DEFEND THE ALAMO WITH Davy CROCKETI. 


“Crayfish King.” 

In the 1990s, no longer able to care 
for and maintain the houseboat and 
boathouse, Nick sold them to a local 
family, who restored the structures as a 
weekend getaway. Today, both are still 
moored next to the railroad bridge at 
Blind Slough. => 
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Crayfish ‘King’ Traps Only For Friends, Self 


By Russell Dark 
Correspondent, The Oregonian 


ASTORIA. (Special) — Crayfish a la 
Nick Kussman is an Astoria delicacy 
famed throughout the Northwest 
among veterans and members of 
the 40 et 8. 

A retired motel owner and plumb- 
ing and heating contractor, Nick has 
been an expert for 40 years in trap- 
ping “crawfish” and preparing them 
for the feast. 

Two or three times a week, he 
climbs aboard his outboard skiff and 
runs a line of underwater traps in the 
isolated sloughs which separate tide 
washed islands east of Tongue Point 





in the Columbia river. 
“It's a hobby like duck hunting,” said 


ick. “| don't sell any. They're just for 
myself and my friends.” 

The circular traps are 29 by 13 
inches, larger than those used com- 
mercially, and have small holes at each 
end enabling the shellfish to enter. 
“They are baited with chunks of fish 
placed on a hook inside the trap. 

Carp Best Bait 

“Carp is the best bait, “according 
to Nick, “The bait has to be fresh. 
Crawfish won't eat spoiled meat.” 

He steered unerringly toward a 
dolphin, a cluster of piling where log 
rafts are tied up, and reached beneath 
the water with a short gaff. Ropes 
holding the traps in place are always 
concealed under water to foil poach- 
ers. Nick kept up a running comment 














as he hoisted a trap aboard and shook 
its contents into a 10-gallon drum. 

“About 10 dozen,” he estimated as 
he rebaited the trap and dropped it 
into the muddy bottom of the slough. 

“Females are fatter and firmer; they 
eat more to feed their eggs.” 

The process was repeated a half 
dozen times before Nick returned to 
the landing and dumped his catch 
into a box where they were to live for 
a week before being cooked. Catch 
for the day: 40 dozen. 

Preparation Vital 

Preparation is everything according 
to the expert. In his Astoria workshop, 
ick separates the crayfish into three 
groups according to size, cooking the 
arge ones first. He has rigged a block 
and tackle to lift heavy stainless steel 
boilers from the stove to sinks where 
the crayfish are washed thoroughly. 

“Don't overcook them, they get 
mushy,” he warned. “You have to 
judge when they’re done by th 
color.” 

Immediately after cooking th 
mixture is cooled, allowing the brot 
to seep into the body of the shellfish. 

This broth is a secret mixture of 
several ingredients known only to 
Nick. Dill seems to be one of them. 

Nick also operates a small smoke- 
house where he smokes shad and 
sturgeon. 
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Crawfish a la Nick Kussman* 


To Boil: 
: Water, enough to fill boiler %4 full or 
: about 8 inches deep 
1 lb Rock Salt (1/4 Ib rock salt per 
gal.) 
1 small handful of pickling spice 
2 medium onions, quartered 


1 bundle of fresh dill, celery 


stalks and 2-3 carrots, with Seer 
tops -- tied together Be 2 

2 heads of garlic, crushed they or ates 
and placed in nylon / 
ba :; 


1 whole lemon or orange or 
i both, cut in halves 
: 40 dozen crawfish tails, seperated into groups 
of large, medium, and small 
: Black pepper to taste 





| To Add: 
: 3 cups of beer 
: 2 scant cups of sugar 





Add together the water, salt, pickling spice, bundled vegetables, bag of 

:  galic, andthe lemon or orange and bring to a boil for 20 minutes or more. 

: Add large crawfish tails to water and allow to boil 5 minutes . Then add 

: medium ones for additional 5 minutes. Then add the small ones along 
with the pepper. 

? Cover and return to a full boil. 

Remove boiler from heat and place in cold water to cool quickly. (Remove 

the lid until crawfish are cold.) 

Directly after placing in cold water, add beer and sugar mixture. (have this 

i allready to put in immediately after placed in cold water) 

: Let the crawfish absorb the flavor of the juice and then eat once cooled. 

*edited from original 
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To and about our friend Ike Bertschi 


IKE BERTSCHI 
By Ivan S. and Jenny Bodge, May 28, 1977 


KEIS NEITHER young nor old. He can 
f ern the 1890s but this is of no 
particular significance. He is one of 
those rare individuals who cannot be 
measured in terms of years. Looking 
at his small lean frame, close cropped 
grey hair, and tanned angular face one 
sees a vigorous maturity. His steady 
blue eyes are those of a boy. He has 
achieved a certain timelessness. He 
spans decades as ifthey were years. Ina 
sense, he is suspended in time. At some 
undetermined date his aging process 
stopped. After that the years no longer 
had meaning for him, or so it seems. 

Ike can describe wonderful recol- 
lections of a colorful life, he knew 
the early days along the Columbia 
river in Washington state. He will tell 
you about his youth in the hamlets 
of Glenwood and Lyle and about the 
moods of the river and of the land. He 
will relate things of his youth, which, 
when lived, were no more than com- 
monplace events of his growing up 
along the great river. Yet these things, 
indelibly recorded in Ike’s memory, are 
apart of the diminishing history of the 
river. The part of that history which is 
unique to Ike. When he is gone there 
will be no one else to remember it or 
to tell it. It will be lost forever. 


One summer, as a youth in 
Glenwood he went to visit relatives 
in Mitchell, Oregon. It was a ten-day 
walk, cross country, over dirt roads 
and trails. He left home with a large 
loaf of his mother’s “light” bread (later 
called sourdough) and two pockets 
full of dried apples and prunes. He 
crossed the river at The Dalles. When 
his food was gone he relied on the 
generosity of occasional settlers along 
the way. Ike traveled barefoot. He car- 
ried his shoes over his shoulder. Shoes 
were too valuable to be worn when 
not really necessary. He put them on 
just before he came to Mitchell. His 
mother wanted that. 

Years later Ike got a job with the 
Department of Agriculture as a preda- 
tory animal exterminator. Not only 
coyotes, but wolves, cougar and bear 
were plentiful then in the Northwest. 
Ike trapped, hunted and shot them. 
The wisdom of killing these animals 
in those days was never questioned. 
The balance of nature was never con- 
sidered. Neither was the environment 
or the preservation of species. Things 
were simpler then. These animals were 
“varmints.” They killed livestock espe- 
cially the sheep and cattle of stockmen 
in this still halfwild country. Common 
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sense and the United States govern- 
ment decreed their extermination. To 
Ike it was a welcome job. He was glad 
to have it. 

Ike can tell you about the Regulator 
Line and the days of the great stern- 
wheelers on the Columbia. Three 
decks high, they were, and painted 
white. Each had its pilot house high 
up on the third deck. Each great black 
stack was white banded and spewed 
smoke from the burning wood of 
the river shore. Ike worked aboard 
the Bailey Gazert. There was also the 
Dalles City and others. They worked 
their way up and down the river from 
Portland to The Dalles transporting 
lumber and grain and all manner 
of provisions and equipment. They 
carried passengers, too; river people 
coming and going and strangers com- 
ing to settle the last of a last frontier. 

In those days Portland and the 
river country was wide open to liquor, 
gambling and prostitution. The Bailey 
Gazert was a part of that past, too. Six 
days a week she carried passengers and 
cargo. They were hard working days. 
The river boats contributed greatly 
to the opening up and development 
of the entire area. They preceded 
the proliferation of the railroads and 
highways. On Sundays, however, the 
Bailey Gazert functioned as an excur- 
sion boat. She steamed leisurely from 
Portland to the Cascade Locks and 
return, carrying sporting passengers. 
Food was confined to the first and 
second decks. Card games, roulette 


and crap shooting went on constantly 
on the crowded decks. There were also 
the prearranged fights. They could 
not be called boxing matches. They 
were more primitive, reflecting the 
times and life along the river. Local 
toughs stripped to the waist and fought 
bloody battles with their bare fists. 
The only rule was that no man kicked 
his opponent when he was down. The 
fight ended when one man was beaten 
unconscious or signaled that he had 
enough. There were no rewards except 
the joy of fighting, the cheers of the on- 
lookers and the prestige of winning. 

The upper or hurricane deck was 
reserved for prostitution. There were 
seven staterooms on the Bailey Gazert. 
Each room was rented for the day by 
the prostitute lucky enough to acquire 
it. These girls were a better class than 
the ordinary street worker. They 
were known as “parlor whores.” They 
serviced as many customers as time 
would allow for two dollars each. The 
traffic was constant all during the day, 
to and from the lower decks. 

The ship was legally allowed seven 
hundred and forty two passengers. 
The fare was one dollar per person. 
Usually, however, there were well over 
a thousand aboard. The ships officers 
and purser took on the additional 
fares illegally and divided the money 
between them. 

Such was the way of the river boats. 
Ike can tell you, too, of the river itself. 
He can tell you of the currents of the 
river, of its shoals and floods and chan- 
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nels. He can tell you of the landmarks 
punctuating its forested banks; Cape 
Horn, Memaloose Island, Multnomah 
Falls, Rooster Rock, Castle Rock, 
and the Bridge of the Gods. One can 
wander back through time with Ike 
and tread the board decks of the Bailey 
Gazert. One can feel the vibrations of 
its great engine and hear the splash of 
its huge iron and plank wheel as it beats 
on the river. One can feel the lowlying 
early morning mists and look over 
them to the south, across the miles of 
forest all the way to Mount Hood. 

The sternwheelers are all gone now. 
They did not die proudly or even with 
dignity. They were robbed oflife by the 
railroads and highways. Passengers be- 
came fewer and fewer until there were 
none. The amounts and importance of 
their cargos diminished. Their tasks 
became more meager and menial. 
Neglect and rust and rot took their 
toll. They died of a terminal illness 
called progress. There are probably no 
records of their final disposal. There 
is something sad about a dead or 
dying ship. Like people, they should 
be remembered as they were in their 
prime. That is how Ike remembers 
them. That is how he describes them. 
It is better that way. 

Ike can tell you of his years as a 
“tramp” waiter. He worked in fine 
hotels all over America; the Waldorf 
Astoria in New York, the Blackstone 
in Chicago, the Olympic in Seattle, the 
Hotel Grant in San Diego, and others. 
Asa waiter his life touched presidents 


and film stars, and even royalty. He 
catered to the very wealthy, to the 
famous, and to the notorious. 

He can tell you about Chicago dur- 
ing prohibition. He served on tables of 
Al Capone and the mob. They dined 
lavishly and talked of women and 
booze and in muted tones, of murder 
and gangland executions. They were 
careful, for the most part, to tip conser- 
vatively, in imitation of more cultured 
patrons. They wore expensive clothes 
and in other ways sought the appear- 
ance of respectability. They wanted a 
recognition which money alone could 
not buy them. 

For several years Ike also worked 
as a waiter on the S. S. Leviathon after 
World War I. She steamed grandly 
between New York, Cherbourg and 
Southampton. Those were the glory 
days of the great ocean liners. 

Thirty years ago Ike bought a large 
second hand Ford refrigerator truck. 
The top ofits hood stands six feet from 
the ground. There are three steps up to 
the cab. He converted it himselfinto a 
motor home. He applied birch panel- 
ing throughout. He floored it with 
tongue and groove birds eye maple. 
Outside it resembles a Brinks armored 
truck. Inside, it has all the charm of 
a story book cottage. He has driven 
it a third of a million miles and is on 
its third motor. He has criss-crossed 
America with it several times. He had 
traveled extensively with it in Mexico. 
Enough to learn to speak credible 
Spanish. He still drives it. He says 
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he pioneered the present day motor 
home. He may well be right. 

If one is very fortunate Ike will 
bring out his violin and play it. His 
hands have lost some of their agility. 
There is an occasional sour note. 
However, the familiar old melodies 
are unmistakable: When You and 
I Were Young, Maggie, Loves Old 
Sweet Song, My Bonnie, Auld Lang 
Syne and many others. These timeless 
favorites, too, came welling up from 
Ike’s memory, one after the other, like 
a musical spring. The imperfections 
of the playing enhance the nostalgic 
mood of the music. It is like listening 
to old recordings on a vintage gramo- 
phone. It is the soul of the past. It is 
Ike’s soul expressed through his music 
as an artist exposes his soul on canvas 
or a poet with words. 

Ike’s life has been a grand adventure. 
Amoveable feast. He has done so much 
and seen so much. Few men’s lives can 
equalhis. As it does so often with men, 
however, his life has come full circle. 
He has returned to Washington and 
to the river. The magnet of his past 
has drawn him back to the scenes of 
his youth. He has come home. He 
has returned to Lyle and Glenwood 


and the other places of his childhood 
beside the river. In his heart he never 
left them. 

Just as one does not think of Ike in 
terms of years, neither can one think 
ofhim in terms of dying, as all mortals 
must. Sometime in the future, at the 
end of some unpredictable day Ike will 
retire for the night. He will go to sleep 
as usual. Perhaps he will dream of the 
old days. He may go barefoot again to 
Mitchell to see his relatives. He may go 
aboard the Bailey Gazert ona quiet day 
and walk forward again, beyond the pi- 
lot house to its broad prow. Perhaps he 
willlook down and study the radiating 
waves formedas the ship forces its way 
up river past Castle Rock. If darkness 
is near, he may look to the marshes and 
hear the hollow laugh of a loon. In his 
sleep he may dream of these things, 
smell the smells of the river, and listen 
to the voices of the river. His dreams 
willbe happy dreams ofa life fulfilled. 
Sometime during the night he will stop 
dreaming. He will sleep on. His sleep 
will not be disturbed. It will simply 
extend itself, not into another day, but 
on and on into an eternal, dreamless 
night. 

The river will flow on. 
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NARRATIVE TO “IKE’S” STORY 


By Dave Kussman 


KE BERTSCHI WAS my step-grand 
father. He married my Grandma 
(Gladys) Lee (my mom’s mother) 
in the early 1960s. Gram Lee was 
widowed in 1954 when her husband, 
Claude Lee passed away. She contin- 
ued to live on their small farm outside 
of Svensen after Claude died. 

She had known Ike when she was 
a little girl and lived with her parents 
close to Lyle, Washington on the 
Columbia River. They met again at a 
family gathering in the late 1950s, fell 
in love, and got married. Shortly before 
they married, Gram Lee sold the farm 
in Svensen and moved to Seaside. 

Gram and Ike lived in Seaside 
and traveled throughout the US and 
Mexico in Ike’s RV (described in his 
story). Ike had a vintage German 
Luger that he kept in his RV in case of 
“trouble.” He would take my brother 
and me out shooting sometimes, and 
we got to be pretty good shots. 

They planted a garden in their front 
yard on 12th Street, making sure that 
big veggies such as cabbage, corn, 
squash, etc. were close to the sidewalk 
so “hobos” would have access to them 
when walking by. Ike would walk 5 to 
10 miles a day because he liked to walk. 
Ike was a wonderful man, adventur- 
ous, engaging, and memorable. His 
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best advice to me was “Don’t let money 
be your God.” 

When Gram Lee passed away in the 
mid-1970s, Ike moved back to Lyle, 
Washington and lived in the RV on his 
son’s property. In the mid-1990s, when 
he was in his 90s, advancing age had 
limited his mobility where he couldn't 
walk or get around. One day, alone in 
the RV and not wanting to bea burden 
to his family, he took out the German 
Luger and ended his life. 

Like the story says, the river flows 


on... 





i } wal 
GLADYS AND IKE BERTSHI, SEASIDE 1966. 
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CCHS IMAGE FROM THE GLADYS OjA HANSON COLL. 
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CCHS IMAGE FROM THE GLADYS OjA HANSON COLL. 
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fees ies ae seas ass 
THE FORMAL OPENING OF THE NEW DaIRY QUEEN DRIVE-IN AT DENVER AND 
TAYLOR AVENUES TOOK PLACE JUNE 4, 1949. OWEN LAWRENCE, FORMERLY 
OF WHITEWATER, WISCONSIN WAS THE NEW OWNER AND OPERATOR OF THE 
BUSINESS. IT WAS THE FIRST OF ITS KIND TO BE ESTABLISHED IN ASTORIA, 
SPECIALIZING IN ICED MILK MADE ACCORDING TO A PROCESS DEVELOPED BY 
THE DAIRY QUEEN COMPANY, AN ILLINOIS CORPORATION. THE BUILDING WAS 
ERECTED BY LAWRENCE AND HIS BROTHER-IN-LAW MILO NELSON OF 
Oak HARBOR, WASHINGTON. 
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VAINO AND LEMPI KOSKELA AND THE 


FINNISH-RUSSIAN WAR 1939-40 
By Greg Jacob 


OVERVIEW OF THE WAR 


CT HE WINTER Wak, a military 


l conflict between the Soviet Union 
and Finland, began November 30, 1939. 
It was a short-lived conflict, ending 
on March 13, 1940 with the Moscow 
Peace Treaty. 

In 1939, Joseph Stalin, worried that 
German aggression would threaten St. 
Petersburg, wanted to install Soviet 
military facilities on Finnish soil, 
acquire territories on the Karelian 
Isthmus and the islands of the Gulf 
of Finland, and secure a 30-year lease 
for a naval base at Hanko (Hangé). 
Fearing Soviet expansion, Finland 
refused those demands, and Stalin, 
sure of expending little effort to get 
his demands, sent almost one million 
troops of the Red Army into Finland 
on November 30. 

The Finns were led by Marshal 
Mannerheim who had his troops 
hunker down behind trenches and 
concrete bunkers, and had Finnish ski 
troops dressed in white conduct hit 
and run attacks on Soviet units during 
the freezing Finnish winter. 

Even though the Russians lost 
five men for every one Finn, they 
had superior numbers, tanks, and 
relentless artillery bombardments. 


When the Russian troops overran 
the Finnish defenses on the Karelian 
Isthmus, known as the “Mannerheim 
Line,” Finland, facing exhaustion and 
depletion of ammunition, agreed to 
peace terms. 

Finland had to cede eleven percent 
of their territory (western Karelia), 
22,000 square miles, to the Soviet 
Union and agree to the construction 
of a Soviet naval base on the Hanko 
Peninsula. The Moscow Peace Treaty 
came at a heavy cost for the Soviet 
Union, which lost over 300,000 men 
compared to 65,000 for the Finns. 


VAINO AND LEMPI KOSKELA 

Vaino and Lempi Koskela, 94 and 
93 years old, both served in the Winter 
War and the Continuation War. Onan 
invite from Vaino’s uncle Sam, Vaino 
moved to Duluth, MN in 1956. Uncle 
Sam lived in Floodwood, MN, but 
Vaino landed in Duluth because of 
a job at a clothing store. A year later 
he sponsored his wife and brother. 
Twenty-one years later they moved 
to Astoria, Oregon where Vaino got a 
job in the plywood mill. They bought 
Ralph and Nancy Mattilas’s house 
(Faith Swanson is their daughter) on 
S. Denver St. For several years Lempi 
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‘VAINO AND LEMPI KASKELA WITH THE AWARDS PRESENTED BY THE 


FINNISH GOVERNMENT. 


worked at Bumblebee Cannery where 
she filleted fish. Their daughter, Leila 
Collier, and her husband Mike live in 
Warrenton, Oregon. Their son, George 
and his wife Sherry live in Waldport, 
OR. 

Vaino was bornin Kurikka, Finland 
on February 17, 1924 and Lempi 
Airitsalo was born in Uukuniemi 
(Karelia) on November 24, 1924. 
Both of them came from a large fam- 
ily, Vaino one of nine children and 
the same with Lempi. She served in 
the Finnish Army for four years as 
a seamstress (likaviemari) of army 


uniforms. Vaino went to Lappenranta 
for six months of boot camp in 1939, 
and then he was shipped to the front 
lines in places such as Sykiala Kyla, 
Kanneljarvi, and Ilomansti. The condi- 
tions were rough. It was an unusual 
cold winter. The uniforms got so dirty 
in the trenches that troops used their 
knives to clean the seams of their 
overcoats. Many days went by without 
showers. Food wasn’t easy to come 
by, except for potatoes and bread. 
All soldiers were issued ration cards. 
Trench warfare and guerilla tactics 
were used against the Soviet Army 
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who vastly outnumbered the Finns. 
“We spent much of our time digging 
a ‘korsu’ or dugout into the frozen 
ground,” said Vaino. 

In one battle, his unit sneaked 
behind the Russian lines by crawling 
through the woods for several days 
and nights to a bridge where they set 
explosives, thereby preventing Soviet 
tanks and weaponry from crossing 
a river. Vaino said, “It was strange. 
Here we were on the enemy side of 
the line. The Russians were shooting 
at us like crazy. They managed to get 
out of the area, but they left behind 
lots of heavy equipment, which we 
Finns made use of.” A month later in 
Ilomansti, Vaino was shot in the left 
leg during a furious firefight. “We had 
no place to hide other than to run and 
dive behind stumps. A bullet hit me in 
the leg. Eventually after the shooting 
died down, I was taken to first aid 
and from that make-shift station to 
Tampere by train. After two months I 
was sent back to the front, but by then 
peace was only a few days away. You 
know, after 70 years my leg still hurts.” 
Vaino was awarded two Purple Hearts 
for his valor during the four-month 
Winter War. 

He served two years during the 
Continuation War of 1941-1944, and 
during the summer before the war 
started, Vaino was at Rovaniemi. He 
and other soldiers were widening a 
landing strip to accommodate larger 


planes when they got word that Adolph 
Hitler was secretly landing to celebrate 
Mannerheim’s 7sth birthday. They 
were ordered to hide in the woods, and 
they watched Hitler and his contingent 
land and drive to a secret rendezvous 
point with Mannerheim. Most Finns 
viewed The Continuation War as the 
second part of the Winter War. The 
Finns hoped to take back the lands 
lost in the Winter War, but after losing 
over 60,000 soldiers and seeing the 
Germans losing their offensive against 
the Russians, they signed a harsh 
peace agreement that reestablished the 
borders from 1940, resulting in the loss 
of the Petsamo area, and required the 
payment of massive war reparations to 
the Soviet Union. 

After the end of WWIL, Lempi went 
to work for Leevi Koskela, Vaino’s 
older brother. Lempi took Vaino’s 
place at his brother’s tailor shop 
because Vaino opened his own tailor 
shop in Kurikka. Vaino and Lempi 
had already met, of course, at Leevi’s 
shop, but one evening they showed 
up at a dance hall and that evening 
was the beginning of a courtship. On 
August 21, 1948 they were married, 
and on August 21, 2018 the two Winter 
War veterans will celebrate their 7oth 
wedding anniversary. 

A special thank you to Leila Collier 
for arranging the interviews and to 
Karin Lahti for helping with information 
gathering and proofreading. te 
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LARGEST LOGGING SHOW IN 


CouNTY HISTORY 
By Jim Aalberg 


JT. E Bic CREEK Logging Company 
was formed in 1912 for the purpose of 


logging the various timber tracts owned 
by its parent company, Crossett Timber. 
The Big Creek Logging Company, the 
Crossett Timber Company, as well as 
the Crossett Western Lumber Company, 
were all entities formed, owned and 
operated by the Crossett-Watzek-Gates 
partnership of Davenport, Iowa. In 
November of 1906, Crossett Timber 
purchased an 8,000 acre tract from 
William Bray in Clatsop County and 
in 1912, acquired a massive timber tract 
estimated to exceed 2.5 billion feet 
in the Big Creek District of Clatsop 
County from the Blodgett Company, 
Ltd. The purchase price was $1,500,000 
(roughly $36 million in 2017 dollars). 
This timber tract of primarily old 
growth Douglas fir was one of the larg- 
est and most valuable individual hold- 
ings of its kind in the state of Oregon. 
This Big Creek stand was estimated 
to be sufficient to keep the Crossett 
logging camps running for fifty years, 
and still take out fifty million feet of 
logs annually. The fifty-year estimate 
was optimistic. The logging show 
in fact lasted approximately thirty 
years. Crossett Timber continued to 
acquire large stands of timber over 


the years, purchasing tracts across 
the river in Cowlitz County and in 
1919, purchasing an additional 9,530 
acres in the Knappa and Blind Slough 
districts for $1.3 million. In 1921, they 
bought 7,608.36 acres of timber land 
in the Vesper district in east Clatsop 
County for $1.2 million. The Crossett- 
Watzek-Gates business model from 
the beginning was to own and control 
the log supply to the sawmill they 
planned to build versus being subject 
to the unpredictability of having to 
procure logs in the open markets. 

In March of 1909, A. P. Sprague, the 
Oregon manager of Crossett Timber, 
told the Oregonian, 

“We will probably have as large a 
mill as any at present on the Pacific 
Coast. Whether we shall locate in 
Portland or lower down the river, I 
cannot definitely say. For transporta- 
tion and other reasons I am inclined 
to think we shall favor Portland, but 
we have large holdings on the river 
between Portland and Astoria and of 
course towing is easier down a river 
then against the stream.” 

In subsequent newspaper inter- 
views, Sprague alludes to the mill 
possibly being built in Clatskanie 
or in Knappa. Of course, in the end, 
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it was located at Wauna. As for the 
potential site of this sawmill, it needed 
to be in some proximity to their larg- 
est holding, that being at Big Creek. 
In November of 1911, the Crossett 
Timber Company purchased from 
Mrs. A. Laura Campbell 250 acres 
of the land that comprised what was 
knownas the town site Knappa, includ- 
ing the water frontage, paying $25,000. 
This property was bought to secure 
the room for storage and rafting of 
logs, and this river frontage would 
become the terminus for transporting 
their logs from their Big Creek logging 
camps toa planned massive log dump 
on the Columbia River. “The property 
is located near the mouth of Big Creek, 
is also on Knappa slough and thus 
an excellent site for a mill”, stated 
A.P. Sprague, in an interview with 
the Astoria Daily Budget on November 
17, 1911. 

The Big Creek Logging railroad 
line running south of Knappa into 
the big Creek district to the Columbia 
River was completed in late 1912. Big 
Creek owned and operated seven 
locomotives and hundreds of discon- 
nected logs trucks which hauled out 
massive old growth Douglas fir over 
thirty-two miles of track to their big 
log dump on the river at Knappa. As 
an example, records show sixty million 
feet of timber taken out in 1918 and 
100 million feet in 1919. This logging 
show, supported by multiple logging 
camps, operated dozens of steam 
donkeys, managed multiple sidings, 


and employed at its peak 450 men that 
would produce 250,000 board feet of 
timber in an eight-hour day. In April 
of 1920 Big Creek set a logging record 
in the Pacific Northwest by extracting 
476,000 feet of timber at one of their 
sidings in one eight-hour day. In July 
of 1922 Kizer Studio, Inc. of Portland 
shot alogging movie on location at Big 
Creek. Earl Shay, one of Big Creek’s 
high climbers performed stunts at 175 
feet on an old growth Douglas fir. He 
actually performed with a broken leg 
wearing a plaster of Paris leg cast. 

An article in the June 1922 issue 
of the Timberman described the Big 
Creek Logging operations headquar- 
tered in Knappa, population 175, as 
follows: 

Operating six sides: daily output, 
500M; thirty donkey engines; fifteen 
high leads; machine shop; electric light 
plant; 450 men; manger D.E. Stewart. 
thirty miles s.g. track: 56-70 Ib. rail; 
fuel used on locomotives, oil; air on 
part of equipment; maximum grade 
10 per cent; eighty-five logging trucks; 
four flat cars; one locomotive crane, 
one steam shovel; spurs only. Olney 
operation one side; daily output 55M; 
five donkey engines; two to three high 
leads; commissary; sixty-five men; 
manger D.E. Stewart; one geared loco- 
motive; fuel used on locomotives; oil; 
maximum grade, nine per sent; output 
handled by Astoria Southern Ry. 

By the late 1930s, usage of steam 
donkeys was declining and gas pow- 
ered cat tractors and logging trucks 
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“FLUNKY” AWAITING THE LOGGERS IN ONE OF BIG CREEK LOGGING’S DINING 
CARS, CIRCA 1917. IN THE 1920S THE MEN WERE CHARGED 50 CENTS PER MEAL, 
AND THEY WERE ALSO CHARGED FOR THEIR BUNK. BIG CREEK LOGGING HAD 
MORE PERMANENT CAMPS BUT ALSO OPERATED “CAR CAMPS” WHERE THE 
MESS HALL AND BUNKHOUSE AND OFFICE WERE IN MOVABLE RAIL CARS. 


were being introduced at Big Creek. 
For three decades, Big Creek Logging 
ran a massive “high ball” logging 
operation. 


THE BiG PICNIC AT BIG CREEK 
SUMMER OF 21 

In the 1920s, timber taken out at 
Big Creek would exceed the needs of 
their Crossett Western mill and the 
excess logs were sold to other saw 
mills located on the lower Columbia. 
During the 1920s the logging op- 
eration employed up to 400 men 
and had an annual payroll of over 
$500,000. From roughly 1912 to the late 
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19208, David C. Stewart was manager; 
W.C. Boatman, assistant manager; 
and F.S. Thompson, superintendent. 
Annual company picnics were often 
held and a combined picnic, includ- 
ing the employees and families of 
Big Creek Logging of Knappa and 
the Crossett Western Lumber Co. 
of Wauna, took place on July 28, 
1921. According to an August 1921 
Timberman article: 

“The excursionists numbered about 
250 and were taken by train over the 
line of the Big Creek Logging C. to 
the terminus, in the Nehalem basin, 
where an exhibition of modern logging 
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methods was given, including load- 
ing and the preparation and topping 
of a spar tree by a high climber, who 
ascended the tree about 200 feet. 
The picnic was partly in celebration 
for the close of a very successful 
month’s logging operation, when 
fifteen million feet of logs were taken 
out with five sides. Basket lunches 
were taken by the excursionists and 
the company furnished coffee and 
refreshments. The logging exhibition 
was courtesy of Dr. John W. and Mrs. 
Watzek and Mr. and Mrs. C.A. Ficke 
of Davenport, lowa who were guests 
of Manager Charles Harlan Watzek 
of the Wauna plant.” The Fickes were 
Charles Watzek’s in-laws. 


CLATSOP COUNTY RESIDENTS 
EXCEEDED THEIR SCRAP 
DRIVE QUOTA IN OCTOBER OF 
1941 

In the fall of 1942, after three de- 
cades of logging, Big Creek Logging 
shut down. The curtain closed on 
the largest logging show in Clatsop 
County history. Since first opening the 
Big Creek Logging camps in 1912, they 
took out more than two billion feet of 
timber, paid more than $15,000,000 
in payroll to Clatsop county workers 
and paid over $2,000,000 in county 
taxes. In early 1942, a portion of the 
equipment and personnel, including 
30 families, were moved to Crossett’s 


Roaring River Logging Company 
operations in Linn County which was 
being run by Charles H. Watzek. The 
remainder of the equipment was sold 
to the Alaska Junk Company (the pre- 
decessor company to Schnitzer Steel) 
which amounted to ninety railroad car 
loads and over 10,000,000 pounds of 
metal. This volume of scrap resulted 
in doubling the county’s per capita 
monthly quota of 200 pounds for each 
man, women and child set by the 
county’s war effort salvage committee. 
Included in the salvage were seventeen 
miles of railroad tracks, including 
main line, side tracks and auxiliary 
spurs. There were six large donkeys, 
five locomotives (two geared Shay and 
one Saddle Back tank rod locomotive 
were sold off in June of 1942), tons of 
tools and equipment, plumbing and 
piping from twenty-five homes, eighty 
disconnected log trucks, 640 railroad 
car wheels, ten auxiliary railroad cars, 
six railroad tank cars, four speeders, 
and several huge storage tanks for oil 
and water, some of them with capacity 
of 100,000 gallons. In 1943 to supply 
pulp for their paper mill, the St. Helens 
Pulp and Paper Co. purchased major 
portions of this logged off land and 
brought in their D8 Caterpillar trac- 
tors to harvest millions of feet of white 
fir and other pulp species that were 
left behind as being uneconomical to 


bring in. 7 
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LOGGING CREW AT CAMP #6 NEXT TO A SHAY LOCOMOTIVE, CIRCA 1920. ONE MAN HAS A CASE OF CANNED APRICOTS UNDER HIS 


ARM. WHEN ALL WENT WELL, THE MEN COULD TAKE OUT CLOSE TO 300,000 BOARD FEET OF TIMBERIN AN EIGHT-HOUR DAY. 


Bic CREEK LOGGING EMPLOYED OVER 400 MEN. 
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